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Two Ways 


— CORN is in the shock and golden pumpkins lie temp. 
ingly exposed to the boy who is jack-o’-lantern minded! Hi. 
loween fun is good fun if we keep it good fun. We older fok 
have treats planned for the small goblins and ghosts that willle 
ringing our doorbells on the eve of All Saints’ Day. Playing 
pranks and ringing doorbells is an old custom that we all enjoy 
at a certain age, and we would not deprive you of its fun, 
sure. 

There are two ways to enjoy this old custom. One way 
celebrate Halloween is to tear gates from their hinges, 
away porch furniture, trample flower beds, let air out of ti 
soap car windows so the driver of the car finds driving diffi 
and may injure someone before he gets home. Oh, there are man 
such ways to celebrate Halloween, but these ways bring no 
pleasure or satisfaction. The property destroyed in this way 
comes just as useless as that destroyed by the war! Destructi 
acts bring heartache to parents and unhappiness to boys 
girls, and leave a trail of unfriendly feeling. 

This way of spending All Saints’ Eve is a silly way, isn’t it 

The second way to celebrate Halloween is to indulge i 
harmless fun that will leave a feeling of friendliness and g 
will between you boys and girls and us folks that you refer to 
grownups. When you celebrate Halloween in this way we enj 
your queer costumes, your laughter, and your fun, and we gla 
share our treats with you. 

A fun-filled Halloween to all of you, WEE WIsDOM 
and girls! 
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By Rose B. Foster 


irls | Good-by, little wings, good-by! 
The crimson is turning to gray, 

The hillsides are frosty and misty and still, 
And you, wings, are flying away. 


lie temp.| Good-by, little wings, good-by! 
nded! Hi.| Wherever you sail or swing, 

older fok| Here’s joy to you flying, and joy to you landing, 
hat will And happy return in the spring! 
y. Playing 
ill enjoyed. 
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Pictures by Herbert Rudeen 


LISTON quirked one eyebrow and 
leaned a little to the left as he eyed Moffat’s 
Pet Shop window again. 

Six-year-old Timmy’s eyes were wistful as he 
tapped on the heavy plate glass. “I think he 
knows me!” he said. 

“Come on, Tim.” Blake pushed his reluctant 
younger brother along the street in front of the 
window. 

Blake didn’t want to look in there any longer. 
It was a lovely window though, with the corn 
shock decorating one corner and the huge orange 
pumpkin grinning from the other. Streamers of 
orange and black made it even prettier. 

But Tim hadn’t noticed the pumpkin or the 
corn fodder, or even thought about Halloween. 
It was the little black-and-white dog that had 
won his heart, the little fox terrier whose eyes 
looked up soft and friendly when he stopped 
to say hello a dozen times a day. 

“My’—Timmy was sighing a little as they 


" walked along Spruce Street—“my, but he looks 


lonesome!” 

“Who's lonesome?” Blake chuckled at the 
younger boy’s unhappy face. “I think the dog 
looks happier than you do!” 

“T could call him Skippy. I think he'd like that 
name.” Tim skipped a few steps, forgetting. 

“Oh, yes,” Blake mocked, “‘and you could keep 
him in one corner of the basement.” 

“He'd follow me—even to school!” Timmy’s 
voice was dreamy. 
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By Flora Belle Boger “ 


“But he isn’t yours!” Blake hated to bes 
cruelly blunt, but somebody had to make Tia 
realize the facts. The puppy cost ten dollars, a 
together they had managed to scrape up onl 
five dollars and a few pennies. No more. 

“T don’t even feel Halloweenish!” Tim sighed 
again. 

“Cheer up, Tim. We might find the moneyin 
an old shoe or something.” 

“Maybe you could win the Halloween prize 
Tim offered hopefully, stooping to gather up: 
handful of tiny pebbles to jingle in his pocket. 

“At the Porters’ party? Not a chance!”’ Blak 
said quickly. He didn’t dare to think that 
prize was their only hope of securing the mo 
before someone else bought Skippy. Howev 
with that fancy Mexican costume Bert Mackenzi 
had loaned him—well, there just might be 
chance. 

“That five dollars would be just enough.” Ti 
was still talking as he got the broom from 
kitchen and began sweeping the walk. 

“Don’t count on it!” Blake warned as he w 
down to look at the furnace. But he was going 
to put everything he had into being a Mexican 
minstrel—and sing for all he was worth! 


“Blake! Mother wants you!” Sissy was calling 
from the hall. 

“T'll be there in a couple of minutes.” Blake 
whistled a little as he hopped up the basemett 
steps. 

Nes something you forgot to take to the jus 
dealers,” Sissy warned as she picked up her jacktt 
and her algebra book and swung open the frost 
door. 

Blake felt a sudden tug of air as the kitchen 
door opened then and his mother came in, he 
arms loaded down with fresh loaves of brea 
from the bakery. wi 

“Sissy said you wanted something.” Blake 
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couldn't wait to get upstairs so he could practice 
for tonight. 

“It's that big bundle of rags, Blake.’ His 
mother smiled up at him as she tucked the fra- 
grant loaves into the bread compartment of the 
cabinet. 

n i “Is there any rush?” Blake tapped his foot im- 
iP 


atiently on the linoleum. 
Liston straightened up. “I expect the junk man 
will sell the rags to the paper mill.” 
“I won't forget.” Blake turned to the stairs 


again. 

“Oh, yes, Blake, that reminds me. Bert Mac- 
kenzie phoned.” 

“Yes?” Blake stood very still. 

“He said to tell you he was awfully sorry, but 
he has to have that costume himself tonight.” 
- “Oh!” Blake tried to hide his disappointment. 
‘Tl wrap it up and take it over,” he said as his 
heavy play shoes slowly mounted the stairs. 

“At least I'm glad I didn’t tell Tim,” he was 
»} thinking as he came back down the stairs. “He 
wasn't really counting on me winning that prize, 

so he won't be so disappointed.” 

} If he only had a special costume—but that 
brought him right back to the same old question 
again. He could use some of the money he and 
Tim had saved, but even if he won the prize, 
i they still wouldn’t have enough to buy Skippy. 

Maybe Sis would lend him a little? But no, 
Sissy’s pocket money went for school lunches and 
notebooks and things. No, that wouldn’t do. If 
he could only figure out some sort of costume, 
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“Blake!” Sissy whirled around. 


\ 


“Today or tomorrow will be all right.” Mrs. 


“He’s real, Timmy,” 
Blake said gently. 


something striking! 
Sissy! That was the answer. Blake started to 
run, and his thoughts were whirling in confused 
excitement. With one of Sissy’s long-sleeved 
blouses—a whirling skirt—a gay turban, strings 
of beads, and a clanking bracelet or two—well, 
they'd just have to give him the prize! 
He slipped into the house quietly and raced 
up the front stairs. Sissy was next door doing 
algebra problems, and she wouldn’t be home for 
an hour. Recklessly he flung open the wardrobe 
door in Sissy’s room. 
There, that pink blouse would do! He wrestled 
with the fastenings on the plaid skirt as he rolled 
his pant legs far up to show bare legs. 
Seven strings of colored beads and three jing- 
ling bracelets helped the costume immensely. He 
was just wondering about shoes when he heard 
somebody on the stairs. 
Warily he peered around the door. It was 
Sissy! 
There wasn’t time to duck. Softly he eased 
behind the door. 
“Da-da-de-da!”. Sissy was humming as she 
threw her books down on the bed, and kicked 
off her saddle oxfords. “My new pink blouse will 
be just the thing to wea r 
Smiling she threw open the wardrobe door, 
and began to search. 
Blake peered across at her and then decided 
that now was the time for a quick retreat. Gently 
he pushed the door forward, and started to tiptoe 
around it to reach the hall. 
Then one bracelet touched the strings of beads 
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around his neck, and the noise sounded like 
thunder in his ears. 

“Blake!” Sissy whirled around to face him. 
“My new pink blouse!” she wailed, and before 
he could open his mouth she was yanking the bit 
of pink fluff off over his head. 

“Oh, you’ve ruined it! I just know you've 
ruined it!” Sissy was almost crying. And look 
how you've mussed my best skirt! Oh, Blake, 
how could you!” 

“It was for the Halloween party,” Blake 
croaked apologetically. 

“My best clothes for a Hal- 
loween costume!” Sissy was 
more and more excited. “What 
would everyone think!” She was 
almost sobbing. 

“I'm sorry, Sissy.” Blake 
stripped off the jingling jewelry 
and piled it on the dresser. “i 
was only,” he began to explain 
as he unhooked the plaid skirt, 
“it was just because——” 


Blake held his breath until he heard Tim’; 
light steps fade above stairs. Then he picked up 
the huge bundle, and looking like a wizened old. 
time foot peddler, he slipped quietly through 
the kitchen door. 

Down the alley and across the two vacant lots 
to the outskirts of town he went. The bundle of 
rags was unwieldy, but it really wasn’t heavy, 
Only one more fence to maneuver and then Joe 
could worry about the bundle. 

The sudden rattle of corn on a near-by roof 
startled him, and he stopped to listen. Weird 
ghost cries followed, and then 
three dark figures ran toward 
the fence. 

It must be some of the 
playing Halloween pranks be. 
fore the party. He didn’t want 
to see them—have them feeling 
sorry for him because he didn't 
have a costume. Hurriedly he 
heaved the big bundle over the 
fence and hopped after it. 


But Sissy wasn’t listening. 
She was anxiously examining 
the sheer blouse for signs of a 
rip or a tear. 

“I'm sorry.” Blake finished 
helplessly, and rolling his pant 
legs down as he went, he 
slipped through the door and 
escaped down the stairs. 

He moved slowly toward the 
hall closet. He might as well 
take a walk. There was no use 
in going to a Halloween party 
without a costume. 

He opened the door and was 
reaching for his jacket when he 
stumbled over something bulky. 
Down he tumbled, his face al- 
most smothered in the big, soft 
bundle. 

“Those rags!” he muttered 


as he scrambled to his feet again. “I might as well 


Flight 
By Marguerite Gode 


High up in the top of the tall 
autumn trees 
The bright-colored leaves 
are aflutter; 
Some are as red as an apple in 
June, 
And some are as yellow as 
butter. 


They whisper and twitter and 


rustle about, 
Unmindful of October 
weather; 


Then all in a twinkling— 
puff—comes the wind 
And off they go flying to- 
gether. 


R-r-r-rip! 

Blake tore himself free ina 
frenzy. A great strip of cloth 
was flapping against his leg! He 
had to get away! His frantic 
eyes searched for some near-by 
building, but there was none. 

“Oo-e-ow!” Those weird fig- 
ures were waving at him. They 
had seen him! 

He backed up against the 
bundle. Maybe there was some- 
thing in there. He pulled the 
bundle open and pawed 
through the clean, useless rags. 

“There!” He clutched at the 
pair of old cotton trousefs. 
There was a great hole in one 
knee, and the other pant leg 
was cut half away, but the seat 
was still intact. 


He was just hauling them up around his skin- 


take them down to Joe’s and get it over with.” 
“Bla-ake!” Timmy was calling from outside. 
Blake’s muscles tensed. Timmy was searching 
for him, Timmy with his hopeful, expectant 
smile. Blake stepped back into the closet. 
“Skippy said hello to me just now.” Timmy 
slammed the door and talked away to anyone 
who might be listening. 
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ny waist when the Halloween figures, an owl, 4 
ghost, and a black cat, reached the fence, com 
pletely out of breath from their run. 

Trying to appear unconcerned, Blake rescued 
an apron string from the rag bundle and tied 
the bulky gray trousers around his waist. 

“It’s Blake!” The owl’s eyes were big in the 
early dusk. 
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“What's he supposed to be?” 
The ghost waved a white arm. 
“A traveling tramp?” 

“Looks more like a peddler!” 
The black cat was holding his 
tail up out of the dirt. 

“Very nice goods.” Blake 
held out an old torn lace cur- 
tain. “Could I sell you a beau- 
tiful lace tablecloth ?” 

“How did you ever think up 
anything like that?” 

Blake’s eyes widened as he 
recognized envy in the owl’s 
husky disguised voice. 

“Latest thing in hats too!” 
Blake warmed to the game. He 
picked up a strip of a red- 
checked tablecloth and wound 
it turban fashion about his 
head. 

“Ooooh! I can see that prize 
fa-a-ding!” the ghost sounded 
sorrowful. 

“Let’s start toward Porters’.” 
The black cat dug a handful of 
corn for one last throw out of 
his pocket, and motioned a 
black paw toward Blake and 
the others. 

Blake knotted the bundle 
again and swung it lightly over 
his shoulder. Maybe—well, 
there was no harm in trying. 

By nine o'clock he had ‘sold’ 
the front of a house dress to 
Beryle Anders for a fancy ap- 
ron, one leg of some white-duck 
trousers to Steve Porter for a 
sling in case he ever broke his 
atm, and two strips of a table- 
cloth for turbans like his own. 
Fatty Brown bought an old 
cushion cover for a foot warm- 
er, and two of the girls pounced 
on his specialty—“cat mat- 
tresses,” which were really a 
couple of Tim’s ragged blouses. 

But the best bargain of the 
evening was trading three 
pieces of faded print to Teresa 
Moffat for a word to her father 
after the party broke up. 
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Words and music by Wilma Neff 


a. i 1 
T 


1. The lit - tle stars are twin- kling bright And 


2. The old, old moon so 


big and white Has 


1 » 


a. 


fair - ly quiv-er-ing with delight. There’s something strange a- 
seen on Hallowe’en man-y a sight; So he 


just grins and 


bout the sky; For a witch on a broom-stick just rode by. 
winks his eye At the witch on a broom-stick rid-ing by. 


2 
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It was nearly eleven o'clock 
when Blake left the Moffat’s 
Pet Shop and whistled his way 
home. He’d surprise Timmy the 
first thing in the morning. But 
when he opened his eyes the 


next morning, Tim was gone! 
Blake shoved the rag bundle 
to one side as he tiptoed down 
to the basement. Yes, every- 
thing was still all right. 
(Please turn to page 28) 
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By Charlotte Babcock 


EAN wanted to be in the 

pet parade, but she didn’t 
have a pet of any kind, not even 
a kitten that she could carry. 

She liked to read stories 
about the children of Holland 
and Switzerland and dream 
about seeing them sometime. 
The reason she didn’t have a 
pet was that she spent so much 
time reading and dreaming that 


she had forgotten to feed Dicky, © 


her canary. Then Mother had 
said Agnes could have Dicky; 
she wouldn’t let reading keep 
her from taking care of him. 

Jean was sorry now, but there 
was nothing she could do about 
it. The rules said you could only 
enter and show your own pet. 
She watched her classmates get- 
ting their entry blanks and tried 
hard not to show how much she 
cared. 

Jean planned to ask Mother 
about it right after supper but 
before she got a chance her 
father said: “I'll be late to meet- 
ing if I don’t hurry. Won't 


October 


you bring in that Jersey calf 
tied down by the fence, Mary?” 

Mother nodded and started 
right out. She was almost there 
before Jean had the dishes 
stacked and could run after her. 

“Baw, baw,” the calf said 
when she saw them coming. She 
was hungry and lonesome off 
there by herself. Jean reached 
out to pet her, but the calf 
jumped back and pulled hard 
on her rope. 

““She’s mean and doesn’t want 
me to pet her,” Jean pouted. 

“No, Buttercup isn’t mean at 
all,” Mother explained. “She 
doesn’t know you, and she is 
afraid.” 

Untying the rope, Mother 
patted the calf’s head and then 
started for the barn. “See how 
nice she follows me?” 

Jean walked along beside 
Mother and wished she could 
hold the rope, but if Buttercup 
jerked away then Father would 
have to come and help. He 
wouldn’t like that. 


“What makes her like you?” 
Jean asked when the calf tried 
to follow Mother out of the 
barn. 

“She knows I'll feed her and 
not let anything hurt her,” 
Mother answered. 

Jean thought about that all 
the time she was washing the 
dishes. When she had emptied 
the dishpan Agnes brought 
Dicky’s cage into the kitchen to 
clean it. “Cheep, cheep,” Dicky 
said sleepily when Agnes 
reached into the cage to take 
him out. It was getting dark, 
and he was sleepy. Agnes put 
him on her shoulder and he sat 
there half asleep while she 
changed the paper in his cage 
and washed out his seed cups. 

“See how happy Dicky is now 
that he has someone to take care 
of him,”’ Mother said when she 
came in with a pail of milk. 

“Agnes likes to do things like 
that,” Jean pouted again.” 

“Of course she does. We miss 
lots of happiness when we don't 
like to take care of the help- 
less creatures around us.”” Moth- 
er filled Tabby’s saucer with 
milk. 

Jean picked up her book, but 
she did not feel like reading to- 
night. She kept seeing Buttercup 
trying to follow Mother to the 
house and Dicky looking so cute 
asleep on Agnes’ shoulder. Even 
after she was in bed she kept 
thinking about them. She 
wished she had a pet that was 
really hers. Just before she went 
to sleep a wonderful idea 
popped into her head. 

Just as soon as she was 
dressed and next morning she 
skipped right out to the bam 
where Father was milking. 

“Please, Father, please may I 
have Buttercup?” 

“What do you want to do 

(Please turn to page 23) 
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Our Stamp Collectors 


AST month we suggested 
three ways in which to ac- 
quire stamps for a collection. 
First, if you know any collec- 
tors you can ask them to help 
you start your collection. If you 
do not know any collectors, you 
may know someone who works 
for a firm that receives foreign 
mail, and you can ask him to 
save some of the stamps from 
the letters for you. A third 
method and the one that is 
probably the most staisfactory 
is to purchase stamps from a 
reliable stamp dealer. 

After you have got your 
stamps together and sorted them 
according to country of origin, 
you are ready to place them in 
your stamp book or album. If 
you do not wish to go to the ex- 
pense of acquiring a printed al- 
bum (which will cost anywhere 
from fifty cents to eight dol- 
lars), an 814x11  loose-leaf 
binder will do very well. Use 
either blank sheets or sheets 
that are “quadrille ruled,” that 
is, ruled in faint blue squares. 
You can easily letter the name 
of each country on the proper 
page. 

How to mount stamps prop- 
erly is one of the most impor- 
tant things to learn in caring for 
your stamp collection. Do not 
ever use any kind of glue, paste, 
or mucilage to fasten the stamps 


on the page, and under no cir- 
cumstances ever paste them 
down flat. If you do the chances 
are that the glue you use will 
either discolor or otherwise ruin 
the stamp or it will adhere to 
the page so tightly that you 
will tear it if you ever try to 
remove it from the page. 

The only proper way to 
mount stamps is by means of 
little gummed bits of glassine 
or transparent paper called 
“stamp hinges.” These usual- 
ly sell for fifteen cents a thou- 
sand, and can be procured from 
stamp dealers and from most 
book and stationery stores that 
handle stamp supplies. 

Use of these hinges not only 
prevents damage to the stamps, 
since the hinge can be peeled 
off without damage to the gum 
or the paper, but enables you 
to move the stamps from one 
page to another quickly and 
easily. 

It is best not to fold the hinge 
in the middle. Instead fold back 
the top third of the hinge with 
the gummed side out, and then 
lightly moisten the gum on the 


end of this short fold. Lay the 
stamp to be mounted face 
down, and attach the hinge to 
the top of it, so that the crease 
of the hinge comes just at the 
edge of the perforations. Next 
moisten lightly the lower third 
of the hinge, then turn the 
stamp over and attach the hinge 
to the page. Press it down gen- 
tly so that it will adhere firmly. 
Notice that by using this 
method the stamp is really on 
a “hinge” so that it can be 
turned up and over. If you like, 
you can make a note under the 
stamp of where you obtained it, 
or perhaps of its cost or value. 
Many collectors keep a record 
of their stamps in this manner. 
Since the gum used on stamp 
hinges is quite sticky it is nec- 
essary to moisten the hinge only 
a little. Do not use too much 
moisture or it will dissolve the 
gum and spoil the hinge. 
If by accident you mount your 
hinge on the stamp wrongly or 
decide to move the stamp after 
you have just fastened it in the 
album, do not try to remove the 
hinge while it is still damp. Al- 
low about half an hour for the 
gum to dry, and it will peel 
off easily. If you try to remove 
it while the gum is still wet you 
are almost certain to tear the 
stamp or the page on which it 
(Turn to inside back cover) 
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Determined 


By Ruth Anderson 
Pictures by Edith M. Cummings 
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ELL, ll 
right, chil- 
dren,” said Grand- 
pa Ellis with a 
chuckle, “if you just 
sit there quiet-like, 
I'll tell you a story!” 
“About Indians, 
Grandpa?’’ asked 
young Jimmy. 

“Nope, not about 
Indians,” Grandpa 
answered. “About a 
pumpkin!” 

“A pumpkin!” the 
children exclaimed 
in a chorus. “Oh, 
Gramp, tell us about 
Indians or dogs or 
horses, but not about 
a pumpkin. Who 


wants to hear about “Wait until you hear the rest of the story.” he would lie there 


things like that?” 
Peter looked at the group for approval. 
“Well,” said prim Sarah, “I would prefer to 


‘hear a story about Grandpa’s boyhood, but if he 


has a story about a pumpkin, we might as well 
listen, because that’s what he'll tell. All right, 
Grandpa, go ahead. We're all ready, aren’t we?” 
she asked of the group. 

“Oh, yes, go ahead, Gramp!”’ and they settled 
themselves to listen to one of Grandpa’s good 
stories. 

“Well,” began Grandpa, “a long time ago, 
"way out in a field there grew a little pumpkin. 
Now, this wasn’t just an ordinary pumpkin, in- 
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deed not! Why when 
he was only a we 
little blossom he be. 
gan to think about 
what he would be 
like when he grew 
up, and sight then 
and there he made 
up his mind, He 
knew what he want- 
ed to be! He didn't 
just think that he 
knew. He knew that 
he knew, and never 
once did he let the 
picture of what he 
wanted to be fade 
from his pumpkin 
mind. Every day, 
from the time he was 
as small as a marble, 


in the field and look 
up at the sun. He was always thinking of what 
he wanted to be.” 

“I know what it was,” interrupted Jimmy, 
“TI bet he was thinking about being a nice 
jack-o’-lantern—wasn't he?” 

“Don’t be silly, Jimmy,” exclaimed Sarah, “he 
no doubt was thinking of the fine pumpkin 
pies he would be made into!” 

“No, you're both wrong,” said Grandpa with 
a smile; “because this pumpkin wasn’t even it- 
terested in jack-o’-lanterns or pies—no, siree— 
he was thinking of something better than that 
He wanted to be like the sun!” 
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“The sun!” laughed the children. “Why how 
could a little pumpkin be like the sun?” And 
they laughed harder than ever. 

“Well, now wait a minute, children, until 
you hear the rest of the story,” Grandpa con- 
tinued. “The little pumpkin didn’t know how 
he could be like the sun, but he did know that 
that was what he wanted. All the other pumpkins 
on the vines were like you children. They laughed 

‘at him and made fun of his ambition. But the 
little pumpkin knew that if he were to grow 
round and perfect like the sun, he would have 
to keep his face that way. He couldn't afford to 
listen to the teasing of the other pumpkins, or 
at least to take the teasing seriously. So every 
day while the other pumpkins spent their time 
in the shade of the vine, the little pumpkin 
would lift his face to the sun. He would say to 
himself: ‘I am drinking in the rays of the sun, 
the friendly, happy sun, which will give me a 
bright color and help me to be gay and happy. 
I will be large and round and perfect too.’ 

“Well, the little pumpkin believed it so much 
that soon all the other pumpkins began to see 
him the same way—large and round and perfect. 
He had grown to be the largest pumpkin in 
the field, and he was certainly the most perfect 
in size and color. He was bright and gay-looking, 
and now all the other pumpkins envied him. 

“Then one day a man and a little boy came 
into the field, and as soon as the little boy saw 
the pumpkin, he cried out, ‘Oh, Dad, that’s the 
one I want. He will make a wonderful jack-o’- 
lantern and may even. get the prize. See how 
large he is and how much brighter he is than 
these other pumpkins. Let’s take him now!’ 
The little boy leaned over to lift the pumpkin up. 

“‘Wait a minute, Son,’ said the father. “This 
is by far the finest pumpkin I have ever seen, 
but let’s wait for a few days before we pick it.’ 


“Now all this time the pumpkin had been 
trembling inside. This was certainly not the end 
he had dreamed of and you can imagine how he 
felt. After helping to make himself so perfect, 
he didn’t want to be just another old jack-o’- 
lantern. If he could have shed tears, I am sure 
he would have cried, especially when all the 
other pumpkins began to laugh at him. All that 
day he kept his face from the other pumpkins 
as they joked about him. He couldn’t even look at 
his friend, the sun. His heart was sad and 
heavy. As he lay there he heard the other pump- 
kins saying: ‘Hm, he was so good, he thought 
he'd be like the sun—and where does he end— 
just being another jack-o’-lantern!’ 

“Then suddenly something happened within 
the pumpkin. He stirred himself and looked at 
the sun. He had-made up his mind at that mo- 
ment that if he was to be a jack-o’-lantern, he 
wouldn’t be an ordinary one—he'd be the best 
one there ever was. ‘Why,’ he thought to him- 
self, ‘the sun isn’t just another sun—no, sir— 
it’s the sun, and I’m going to be like it!’ 

“So he drank in all the rays of the sun, and 
he laughed with the other pumpkins, who 
couldn’t begin to understand the change in him 
at all. He was as happy and gay as he could be. 

“Well, the day came when he was picked off 
the vine and taken to the house. With great 
care they hollowed him out and began to cut his 
face. It was then that a strange thing happened! 
No matter how hard they tried, they couldn’t 
make anything but a great happy smiling jack- 
o’-lantern face. His mouth just simply wouldn’t 
droop—it had to smile. He was the friendliest, 
happiest jack-o’-lantern ever seen, and as he led 
the parade that night all the children and grown- 
ups who looked at him had to smile too. Even 
the candle in him shone brighter, and all the 
rays of the sun shone (Please turn to page 29) 
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Chapter Seven 


Ted and Wimp were shaking with 
cold when they started to drag Verne Leach 
away out of the wind. But by the time they had 
lifted and pulled and tugged and struggled for 
nearly a quarter of an hour they were warm. 

Wimp panted. “I guess God sorta—warms 
you—when you get busy,” he gasped. 

Verne Leach came back to consciousness and 
looked at them out of glittering little slits of 
narrowed eyes, through his bedraggled hair. 
Ted tried to brush the hair back so the man 
‘could see better. Leach looked up into his face. 

“Huh!” he said. “You're the Barclay kid!” He 
hadn’t recognized Ted till then. 

“Were you in your house when the wave 
struck it?” Ted asked him. 

“No,” Leach said. “It caught me—out there 
by the stumps.” 

That seemed strange; but Leach couldn’t talk 
much. He made no attempt to get up, as if he 
were hurt somewhere or so exhausted that he 
had no strength left. Silently Ted said the little 
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prayer for him, the prayer that reminded him 
of a white-chip. 

Leach lay still a long time while the boys 
discussed what they could do to make a big 
noise and let folks know the predicament they 
were in. But at last he grunted, cleared his husky 
throat and spoke. 

“The back end of the stand is made of cortu- 
gated iron. There’s a big hammer right ovet 
there.” He pointed. “What’s the matter with 
beating a tom-tom?” 

Ted knew what a tom-tom was—one of those 
drums savage people beat for signals when 
they want to call help. It took him about a 
minute to grab the hammer somebody had left 
in this shedlike place, and climb up to the top 
of the stand. Wimp stayed with Leach. 

Ted found the place where the corrugated iron 
was. It was almost dark now, and the wind was 
very cold and seemed to turn his wet clothes t0 
ice. But he leaned over the high rail at the back 
of the stand’s highest seat, and began to pound 
on the iron. At first he just pounded wildly, and 
the din he made seemed enough to rouse the 
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town. It echoed and reverberated like sharp 
thunder. But pretty soon it occurred to him 
that such a noise might be meaningless to those 
who heard it; it might just sound as if loose 
parts of sheet iron on the stand were banging to- 
gether in the wind. He began to pound with a 
thythm, like a real drum. Bang! Bang! Bang, 
bang, bang! Bang-bang! Bang-bang! Bang, bang, 
bang-bang! 

It was hard work. The hammer was heavy. 
Bending over the rail and reaching down was a 
strain on the muscles of his back. Surprisingly 
soon he was panting and aching with the work. 
But he was warm again. 

He said the little “white-chip” prayer again. 
Then he repeated it again. It made him think 
about God, who, as the old hymn says, “plants 
his footsteps on the sea, and rides upon the 
storm.” He looked up and saw that the clouds 
were clearing, and one early evening star was 
peeping out. 

“Hi!” he said, just as if it had been a person 
who winked at him—one of God’s scouts or 
sentinels! Ha! 

Ted forgot for a bit how tired he was. He 
began to hit the iron with the hammer again, 
and keep time to the verse that ran silently 


that led from the outside. But they “beached” 
the boat at last quite close to where Leach lay. 
Then after a quick word or two and a slap on 
the back for the boys, the men lifted Leach 
into the boat, and they all climbed in and rowed 
away. 

When they landed at a high place in Main 
Street, there was quite a little crowd, and every- 
body asked questions. But Dad, who had been 
satisfied with hearing just “the bare wet facts,” 
as he called them, insisted that wet boys better 
“get bare” and into hot baths as soon as possible. 
Mat Wheat said he would take care of Leach. 
So Dad got a taxi and almost stuffed the boys into 
it, and then sat with one of his big arms around 
each of them as they rode home. 

Ted was sure glad to get home. Mother and 
Ann both hugged both boys as if they didn’t 
know the difference. Wimp blushed like a— 
well, like a tomato. Then they telephoned 
Wimp’s mother that he was all right. Then 
suddenly there was redheaded young Don 
Hare and there were the other neighborhood 
boys and girls, all of whom seemed to know 
about the adventure that Ted and Wimp had 
had, and all were as much excited as if it had 
been Christmas or something. 


through his mind. He 
began to be sure some- 
body was going to hear 
and understand and 
come and help. 
Somebody did incred- 
ibly soon, it seemed, as 
he finally heard the 
oars and saw the boat 
coming with two men 
in it, and a flashlight 
sweeping over the dark 
water ahead. The men 


shouted; and Ted sud-: 


denly stopped pound- 
ing and almost stopped 
breathing, because he 
knew the voices. One 
was Mat Wheat’s. But 
the other was—Dad’s! 

It took quite a long 
time for them to get 
the boat up to the en- 
trance walk of the 
stand; they rowed right 
up over the great ramp 


What the Story Told Before 


Deck Trace, the school bully, accused Ted Barclay’s 
father of having bought stump timberland from Mat 
Wheat knowing that it was more valuable than Mr. 
Wheat realized. Deck intimated that there was buried 
treasure on the land. Verne Leach, an older man, 
was trying to make trouble for Ted’s father. Deck 
Trace was with Mr. Leach much of the time. 

Ugly, black thoughts swirled in Ted’s mind, but 
among them was one thought like a “white chip” 
that kept bobbing in and out among black ones. It 
was a prayer his mother used: 

‘God is with me, very near; 
With Him beside me I’ve no fear.” 

Ted and his friend Wimp Waples looked for the 
buried treasure on the stump land, and Deck and 
his chum Paddy Mack saw them and taunted them. 
Ted was worried for fear Mr. Wheat would believe 
the ugly tales about his father. Wimp went with Ted 
to talk with Mr. Wheat, because Mr. Barclay was not 
there to defend himself. 

That night it rained, and the river bottom was 
flooded. The next morning Ted and Wimp went 
down to the fairgrounds to see if they could locate 
their boat. While they were there a great flood of 
water came down the river, and Verne Leach was 
caught by it. The boys pulled him up into the 
grandstand. 


had 


wet 


When the boys 
got out of their 
clothes and into hot 
showers and then into 
dry things, the talk be- 
gan. Ted told most of 
the story, though Wimp 
helped out. Sitting there 
beside Dad on the di- 
van, with Mother hold- 
ing Ann on her lap and 
Wimp curled up in a 
big chair, Ted told 
everything that had 
been so long bottled up 
inside of him. He re- 
lated all the “gossip” 
and all the events that 
had made him so miser- 
able. Then, somewhat 
diffident but not 
ashamed, he told about 
the “white chip.” 

Dad nodded his 
head quietly at that. 


He didn’t make any 
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Morning Prayer 
By Florence Taylor 

Dear God, the words I speak 


today 
Shall all be loving, kind, 
and true; 


For words have power to 
cheer and bless, 
And that’s what I want 
mine to do. 


fuss or utter any exclamations 
over it, as if he just thought, 
Why should I? About the 
gossip he wouldn’t talk then; 
he just said, “We'll talk about 
that tomorrow.” But Ted knew 
the color Dad was underneath, 
without any more assurances 
than Dad’s grin. 

“What made the flood so 
bad,” Dad had told them at 
last, “was that a dam broke up 
north, and the water all came 
down at once. That was the 
‘tidal wave’ you saw, very likely. 
Yes, I noticed that the stumps 
had mostly lodged against the 
grandstand. Tomorrow we'll 
know why Verne Leach was so 
interested in those stumps.” 

“In the stumps?” Ted re- 
peated wondering. 

“Yes,” Dad said, ‘‘the secret 
of this whole affair is in those 
stumps.” 

They had a late supper. 
Mother made flapjacks; and 
when Wimp saw the desert he 
cocked his high eyebrow, which 
Dad called his “high brow,” 
and said to Mother, “Oh, it 
takes a witch to take custard 
and pie and make custard pie 
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witch is custard pie!” 

Dad got out the car and took 
Wimp home. Mother tucked 
Ted into bed as she had when 
he was a little boy. Then Ann 
came in in her little blue pa- 
jamas and kissed him good 
night—and squealed because he 
hugged her so hard. 

Then before he knew it it 
was morning, and breakfast was 
like a celebration. After break- 
fast they got in the car, Dad 
drove across town and picked 
up Wimp, and then they all 
went to Mat Wheat’s office at 
the lumberyard. 

It wasn’t till they were all 
together there that Ted looked 
at his father, to see what he 
was really like! Funny, it 
seemed that he had never 
thought of that before, what 
Dad looked like! He was just 
Dad, and wonderful! But now 
he saw that his father was hand- 
some—boy but he was hand- 


‘some!—with his gray eyes and 


fine fair hair and his great, 
strong shoulders and big tanned 
hands—and his grand grin! It 
wasn’t any wonder that Mother 
thought Dad was O. K. 

But Mr. Wheat didn’t waste 
any time. He told them all the 
side of the story Dad had not 
told the night before. “Yes,” 
he said, “those stumps. They 
are the ‘treasure’ that was on 
the land your dad bought from 
me. Neither he nor I knew they 
were worth quite a lot of 
money, but Verne Leach knew. 
He used to work in a veneer 
factory in Grand Rapids, where 
they put stumps like those 
through machines that cut them 
into thin sheets, called veneers. 
They cover furniture made out 
of cherry with veneering made 
out of—well, say, stumps, and 
it becomes worth more. These 
stumps are especially valuable 


because they are black walnut 
which is getting rare nowaday 
—gnarled, knotty stumps like 
these cut up into veneering that 
has a wonderful grain and pat. 
tern in it and that is beautiful 
when polished.” 

Maybe he didn’t tell it all 
just in those words, Ted t¢ 
membered afterwards, but tha 
was the story. Then he said: 

“Leach tried to get me first, 
then your father, to pay him 
to tell the secret he alone knev. 
He tried to make me belie 
your dad would try to cheat me 
out of the money the stump 
were worth. I let him talk. He 
talked too much. Then you 
dad brought a veneer specialist 
to look at the stumps, and the 


whole thing came out. It would’ 


have been cleared up then, ex 
cept that I had to ask your dad 
to rush off to Chicago to see 
about a contract there. Then 
the flood came.” 

“But why did they—what 
made Mr. Leach go to Mother? 
And why did Sam Finney fol- 
low me?” Ted asked. 

Dad answered one question. 
“I guess Leach thought he 
could scare Mother into think- 
ing I was ‘guilty’ of something 
and make her pay him to keep 
still. But Mother doesn’t scare 
very easily, particularly when 
it comes to a thing like that.” 


“Hm,” Mat Wheat said, 
grinning slightly, “she’s a little 
like Ted.” 

“Yes,” said Dad, “and for 
the same reason.” 

Ted knew what that meant. 
Anybody would know who 
knew the whole story, he 
thought. 

“Leach admits,” Mat Wheat 
put in, “that young Finney was 
spying for him to find out if 
Mr. Barclay was at home.” 

“Well, but how did Veme 
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Leach get caught in the flood?” 
Wimp asked suddenly. “He 
told us he wasn’t in his little 
old house that was smashed.” 

“He was down there where 
the stumps lay on Mr. Bar- 
clay’s land,” Mr. Wheat an- 
swered, “trying to get a rope 
on them so they wouldn’t float 
away. When the water hit the 
stumps, it carried him away 
with them and lodged them 
all together against the grand- 
stand, where he might have 
been—well, he might not have 
got out at all if it hadn’t been 
for the courage and good sense 
of you boys.” 

Dad winked at Ted. “That's 
not what we call it, is it, Ted? 
he said. 

Ted smiled. 

“And the stumps?” Wimp 
asked. 

“Oh, we'll salvage them,” 
Mr. Wheat said. “They were 
originally brought down here 
by a flood, I guess. If we can’t 
find out who they belonged to, 
we'll sell ‘em and split the 
profits all around. Is that fair?” 

“You mean al] around?” 
Ted asked, wondering. “Verne 
Leach too?” 

“Why not?” Mr. Wheat 
asked. “If it hadn’t been for 
him we never would have 
guessed that they were worth 
money, and I’ve been in the 
lumber business all my life.” 

Ted had a new glimpse of 
the rigid honesty of an honest 
man. 

The boys learned to their sur- 
prise that Mr. Wheat had 
taken Verne Leach to his own 
fine home in the best part of 
town. “No other place for 
him,” the big lumberman said. 


_ “You might go up and see him 


and tell him what you know.” 
So they went. On the way 
they went around by the fair- 


grounds to see what things 
looked like there. The water 
had subsided, and the stumps 
lay piled in a great mass against 
the grandstand. 

“I wonder what happened 
to the canoe,” Wimp wondered 
aloud. 

So they climbed up into the 
stand again, where they had 
been prisoners of the flood last 
night, and there, out in the 
wide flat inside the fairgrounds, 
lay the canoe on the grass 
miraculously unharmed, it 
seemed, as if Providence had 
protected it. 

“Like us,” Wimp said. 

They went on up to the 
Wheat home then, and Mrs. 
Wheat took them in to see 
Verne Leach, who was in a big 
bed in a big room, more lux- 
urious probably than anything 
he had ever seen in his life be- 
fore. He was not seriously hurt, 
it seemed, but he had been ter- 
ribly exhausted and_ badly 
scared. 

“"Lo,” he said feebly when 
the boys were shown in. 

But it immediately appeared 
that Ted and Wimp were not 
his only visitors. Who should 
be there but Deck Trace and 
Paddy Mack and Sam Finney, 
sitting in a solemn row, like 
a row of young crows, beside 
the bed. 

It was an awkward minute 
for Ted and Wimp; they didn’t 
know what to say. But for once 
Verne Leach seemed to have 
what might be called a hunch. 
He turned to “the three crows” 
beside him and indicated the 
other boys. 

“Look,” he said; “these kids 
took a chance o’ bein’ drowned 
to get me in out o’ the 
water.” 

“Oh!” Ted protested. ‘““Noth- 
ing like that! We—weren’t in 


Evening Prayer 
By Florence Taylor 


It’s time for me to go to 
sleep; 
But first, dear God, I want 
to say: 
Thank You for watching 
over me; 
Thanks for a very happy 
day. 


any danger really. We just 


“Huh!” interrupted Leach. 
“You was in the same danger 
I was, if you’da fell in.” He 
turned on Deck and Paddy 
again. “Now’s your time,” he 
said. “Speak up.” 

Deck fidgeted and slid down 
in his chair till he sat on the 
small of his back. But he did 
“speak up.” “Look, Ted,” he 
said, “I don’t care nothin’ about 
how brave you was, an’ all 
that.” 

“Of course not,” Ted said, 
uncomfortable. 

Deck suddenly sat up. “But 
look!” he said again. “That 
li'l kid sister o’ yours—she’s 
what got under my skin. Her 
an’ her li’l-bit pieces 0’ cheese 
—huh! an’ her ‘This is for 
you!” 

A great lump climbed up in 
Ted's throat. Darling little sis- 
ter! Why wouldn’t she and her 
sweet adorableness get under 
anybody’s skin! 

“Folks that’s older can pre- 
tend,” Deck went on slowly, 
surprisingly sober and thought- 

(Please turn to page 31) 
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Paul 
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By Bula Hahn 


Picture by 
Herbert Rudeen 


AUL was the preacher or apostle, as he is 

called, chosen to spread the gospel of Jesus 
to kings and rulers, and to people of all classes 
among Jews as well as Gentiles. Paul was well 
fitted for this great work both by family ties 
and by his unusual training. 

Paul preached to the poor and unfortunate as 
well as to the educated and well-to-do. He could 
talk with understanding to all classes, and he be- 
came the greatest preacher of his time. Many 
people think him the greatest preacher of all 
time. Through Paul’s preaching thousands ac- 
cepted Jesus. Through his help and guidance 
the early churches were strengthened. 

Paul had traveled about the country with other 
disciples helping in every way that he could to 
spread the new gospel; but,it was in Antioch in 
Pisidia that Paul really proved himself a leader 
in his own right. Paul and a company of friends 
had newly arrived in Antioch. On the Sabbath 
day they went into the synagogue and sat down. 

After the Law and the Prophets had been read 
from the scrolls of the Old Testament, the rulers 
had an attendant tell Paul and his friends, 
“Brethren, if you have anything to say to the 
people, you may now say it.” 

Paul stood up. “Men of Israel, by the reading 
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of the Scriptures we know that when our fa 
thers and forefathers walked in the ways of 
righteousness they were blessed by the Lord. 
But when they forsook God and His way for the 
way of unbelievers and scoffers, they brought 
trouble and sorrow upon their own heads and 
their nation fell into ruin and dishonor. In that 
time of darkness, suffering, and want God prom- 
ised to send a Saviour to the world.” 

The people in the synagogue listened eagerly, 
and Paul talked on: “We now bring you the 
good news that that promise to our fathers and 
forefathers has been fulfilled. To us, their chil- 
dren, God sent Jesus, His own Son, the leng 
promised Saviour. Let it be known unto you, 
brethren, that through this same Jesus sin is for 
given, and everyone who believes in Jesus is set 
free from hate, his heart is filled with brotherly 
love, and the earth becomes a better place in 
which to live.” 

When Paul left the synagogue many people 
followed and begged that the same things be 
told them the next Sabbath day. And when the 
next Sabbath day came almost the whole city 
gathered together to hear the word of God. 

Through Paul’s preaching many people in 
Antioch turned from the old forms of Jewish 
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worship to the new way. Influential Jews became 
angered because of this and stirred up strife and 
jealousy among the people and caused a group of 
men to stone Paul, 

At other times and in other places Paul was 
put into prison. Paul suffered many things, but 
his faith in Jesus never wavered, his determina- 
tion to preach Jesus’ teaching never lessened. 

Once when Paul and his friend Silas were in 
Philippi they were stoned, their clothes torn off, 
and they were cast into prison. But lying on the 
prison floor, Paul and Silas prayed and sang songs 
to God, as was their custom. Suddenly at mid- 
night as other prisoners listened to the two 
devout men, an earthquake shook the founda- 
tions and the prison doors were loosened from 
their hinges. When the jailer woke and found 
the doors open, he was about to kill himself, 
supposing that the prisoners had escaped. 

Paul called to him, “Do not harm yourself; 
we are all here.” 

The jailer’s helpers brought torches, and the 
place was searched. Because the prisoners had 
not taken advantage of their opportunity to 
escape the jailer trembled with fear of them. 
Never had he seen men like Paul and Silas; 
men calm and comforted by their faith even 
though they were in prison. He fell down be- 
fore Paul and begged. “What shall I do to be 
saved ?” 

“Believe in Jesus,’ Paul told him, “and you 
and your household will be saved.” Paul then 
explained further the gospel of Jesus; and even 
though it was yet night, the jailer took Paul 
and Silas up to his own house above the jail, and 
the two men were washed and dressed, and food 
was brought to them. The jailer and his house- 
hold accepted the word of God and all were 
baptized. 

At another time Paul went to Athens in Greece 
to wait for his friends to join him. While there 
he talked in the synagogue with Jews and devout 
men and reasoned in the market place with those 
whom he chanced to meet. Many people in 
Athens, both Gentiles and Jews, worshiped idols 
of various shapes and sizes made of silver and 
gold. But they received no help from these idols, 
no comfort in time of trouble, no support in 
time of need. Realizing this want and lack and 
fearing that they were neglecting or. overlooking 
some god worthy of worship, the people had 
made an altar and put above it the inscription: 
“To an unknown god,” 


Autumn Prayer 


By Carita Dysart Dawson 


Thank You, God, for bright fall days, 
‘Goldenrod, and purple haze. 

Thank You for fun out on the lawn 
When we pile leaves to jump upon. 


Thank You too for autumn nights, 

Yellow moon, and stars’ clear light; 

For story time, and for my bed, 

For the friendly dark when prayers are said. 


Paul knew the people’s need and spoke to them 
as a friend. “Men of Athens, what you worship 
as ‘unknown’ I make. known unto you. The one 
God who made the world and everything in it 
is the true‘'God; and He does not live in shrines 
made by man, but in the hearts of them who love 
Him. It is this God who gives us life and breath 
and everything we have. 

Paul explained further: “God is the Father, 
and we are His children, and it is through the 
love of an honest heart that men worship the 
Father. God has made known these things 
through Jesus, His Son, who while on earth 
taught us the way of life.” 

The people in Athens were mostly an intel- 
ligent people, they were always searching, and 
both ready and willing to listen to something 
new. So many of them believed and accepted the 
gospel of Jesus. From the highest to the lowest, 
from ruler to servant, Paul could make the gos- 
pel of Jesus a living thing, a faith to meet a 
personal need. 

In his later life Paul left the work of preach- 
ing to his younger friends; men who had traveled 
with him, labored with him, and men who had 
been inspired by his earnestness. But Paul wrote 
many letters filled with courage, love, advice, 
and wisdom to churches “and friends in all parts 
of the Roman Empire. Many of his letters we can 
read today in the Bible. We find them in the 
New Testament, in the books called Romans, 
Corinthians, Hebrews, Timothy, and several 
others. 

The advice that Paul gave in that olden time 
is as good today as it was then. He said, “Fill 
your mind and thoughts with whatever is lovely, 
gracious, pure, just, honorable, and true. And be 
not weary in well doing.” 
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Gray Squirrel 
Warm in my silver-tipped coat of gray, 

‘With acorns aplenty hidden away, 

With a snug nest of leaves in the top of a tree, 
Frosty old Winter, you can’t scare me! 
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Wobhuc 


Ho, ho, ho! He@hee! 
I don’t need diglinc 


When wine 
Downinm 
Wood Mouse How cosy I wil 


“White-footed mouse, O where are you going? Ha, ha, ha! Tetfhee! 
Winter is near, and it soon will be snowing.” 
“To my snug little home in a log on the ground 
I carry the spruce cones and seeds I have found.” 
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Red. Squirrel 


Chick, chick, chick, chick, chickaree! 
See me high up in this tree! 
You like mushrooms? So do I. 
I’m going to hang this up to dry— 
Next winter’s food for me. 


4 Chipmunk 


I fill up my pockets 

With berries and seeds, 
And carry them home 
| For my next winter’s needs. 
, ha! Tee,fnee! _ And where are my pockets? 

I’ve one in each cheek; 

When they’re stuffed full and bulgin 
Then homeward I streak. 


and snow is deep, 
own init I'm fast asleep. 
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The Pole 


By Lawrent Lee 


ORALEE hung her coat and hat in the closet 

off the living room at David's house. She 

spoke to David’s mother, but in the throng of 

Spartans and their parents who had come to the 
Halloween party she could not see his father. 

Flames leaped along the logs in the fireplace. 
The mantel was flanked by pumpkin faces from 
whose eyes, noses, and mouths light streamed. 
Every corner was filled with corn-stalks.and pic- 
tures of cats and witches riding broomsticks, 
with big yellow moons hanging above them. 

She shivered, delighted. This looked like a 
real party, thanks to the Harrisons! 

She jostled Chink who was just arriving with 
his mother and father. He wrinkled his nose 
at her and looked plagued. 

“This would be swell if the grownups hadn't 
horned in,” he whispered as he passed her. 

Coralee was indignant. 

*“No if’s,” she said emphatically. “It is a 
good party!” 

Chink put away his coat and hat and came 
back. 

“I’m going to be bored,” he insisted. “Grown- 
ups cramp our fun.” 

She shrugged. “Some may. Ours don’t.” 

She examined a cat made of black crepe paper. 
When she took its back between her finger and 
thumb and lifted slightly, some contraption 
behind it made a funny, spitting sound. 


October 


“That’s a dandy!” Chink exclaimed admit 
ingly. “How did you do it, David?” he called 
across the room. : 

David Harrison was passing a plate of candy 
bananas to the laughing group around the fire 
place and did not hear. 

“He told me,” said Coralee triumphantly, 
“that his father made it. But the way you see 
it, Mr. Harrison’s a nuisance!” 


“Oh, I wouldn’t say that!” Chink grinned, 


“He’s done a good job for a grownup. But you 
wait and see!” 


“Chink,” called Mrs. Harrison from the door- 


way, “won't you help Bob carry in the tub so the 
folks can start bobbing for apples?” 


“What'd I tell you?”” whispered Chink. “Now 


I got to carry in a tub of water! And it’s the 
kids who bob while the grownups laugh at us!” 

Coralee’s answering grin mocked him. “What 
do you expect Mrs. Harrison to do? Carry in the 
tub herself?” 

Coralee thought he looked as if he had been 
taken aback, as if some of his self-confidence 
were oozing out, when he followed Bob out 
of the room. Chink knew very well, Coralee 
told herself, that it took two people to carry 4 
tub of water. 

Somewhere Chink had got the idea that 
youngsters did not like oldsters and oldsters did 
not like youngsters—which was foolishness! At 
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her home she and her cousins, Red and Anne, 
never had so much fun as when her uncle and 
aunt joined them in a really hilarious time. Her 
aunt made the best taffy Coralee had ever tasted, 
and she could keep up a steady stream of jokes 
while they pulled it. Her uncle could carve any 
figure a person could name out of almost any- 
thing—wood, cheese, soap, butter—really al- 
most anything! All of them liked to picnic and 
skate and go sledding; and when they swam to- 
gether, her uncle kept everyone squealing with 
laughter at the tricks he played. Coralee looked 
pityingly at Chink as he helped place the tub 
of water before the window. When her family 
went into the woods to spend the day, she always 
wondered how her aunt knew so well where to 
find wild flowers and how her uncle ever learned 
so much about birds. 

The room rocked with laughter when long- 
legged Andy crouched before the tub. His eyes 
were on the biggest of the red apples that floated 
there. Awkward as a stick bug, he buckled to his 
knees, caught the edge of the tub with both 
hands, and ducked his head down, trying to get 
the apple with his mouth and not use his hands. 
He came up spluttering—without the apple! 

Grandpa Van Orden rose from the corner. 
With a twinkle in his eye, he said to his grand- 
son, “Do you want an old-timer to show you 


Andy wiped his dripping face with his hand- 
kerchief and smiled at his grandfather. “It’s 
your tub, Grandpa!” 

“See?” whispered Chink at Coralee’s elbow. 
“They always think they can give us pointers, 
even doing kid stuff!” 

Coralee did not answer. She watched Grandpa 
Van Orden sit down on the floor. Drawing the 
tub between his legs, he tipped it toward him 
until the water came almost to the rim and the 
far part of the bottom was bare. 

Coralee laughed. The apples would not get 
far away from him! And crowded together, 
they did not bob much! 

Grandpa Van Orden steadied the tub with the 
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toes of one boot under the bot- 
tom. His back did not bend 
so easily as Andy’s, but he se- 
lected a small apple that was 
wedged against the side of the 
tub where the water was shal- 
low. He opened his mouth 
so that the apple could get be- 
tween his teeth. Down went his 
head and up. He had it! 

Carefully he unwound him- 
self from around the tub and 
retreated to the corner, eating 
the apple as everyone laughed. 

“He's good!” thought Cora- 
lee. “When my turn comes I’m 
going after the little ones too. 
They'll be easier to get my 
teeth into. But I can’t tip the 
tub. I'd spill it all over myself.” 

When the game ended, Co- 
ralee and Grandpa Van Orden 
had fished out the same num- 
ber of apples and tied for first 
place. 

“What did I tell you?” Chink 
teased Coralee. “Now you have 
to divide the prize with him!” 

Coralee watched Mrs. Har- 
rison bring in a basket of as- 
sorted nuts and hand it to 
Grandpa Van Orden. 

“Half to you, half to Cora- 
lee,’ she said. “The grand 
champions!” 

Coralee whispered to Chink, 
“I don’t care. I couldn’t beat 
him, even when I used his 
tricks.” 

Grandpa Van Orden rose. 

“I bobbed for fun,” he said. 
“T’ll take a few almonds and 
be very happy to turn the rest 
of it over to that queen of 
apple bobbers, Coralee!” 

He placed the basket in Co- 
ralee’s hand. She passed the 
nuts among the guests. She had 
stopped before Chink when 
Mrs. Harrison announced: “We 
adjourn to the outdoors. David 
says the stunt of the evening 
is ready!” 
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The party bundled _ itself 
against the cool October night 
and left the house for the 
moonlit walk to the high pas. 
ture that the Harrisons called 
their upper forty. They found 
Mr. Harrison beside a stake 
that stood some three feet above 
the ground. 

“Beautiful night, neighbors,” 
he welcomed them. ‘‘Just right 
for a witch pole!” 

Coralee and Chink were at 
the edge of the group. 

“What's a_ witch pole, 
Chink?” she asked. 

He shrugged. “Some grown. 
up’s idea, I guess. Silly, isn't 
it?” 

“I like it,” said Coralee, 
turning her face to the wind 
that blew gently from the west. 
“This is a beautiful night!” 

“Say your say,- David,” said 
Mr. Harrison. 

David put his hand on the 
stake. 

“This might be the first 
witch pole any of us ever saw,” 
he said with a smile. “Ready, 
Dad?” 

His father bent. Light poured 
from the base of the stake ina 
broad white line into the sky 
where it showed a phosphor. 
escent blue witch astride a 
broomstick with a cat perched 
behind her. 


“You've seen the pole of 
light pierce the sky,” said 
David. ‘‘Now’s Dad’s going to 
cut the Halloween witch loose. 
She will ride to the east on the 
wind and land on the hillside 
over there. When she lands 
something will come down with 
her inside this forty acres. It’sa 
Hallowe'en gift to the one who 
gets it!” 

Mystified, the group 


watched the light follow the | 


witch riding the wind toward 
the hillside. 
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“Well, for something origi- 
nal!’ Andy exclaimed. “Who 
figured that out? It’s a kite, 
isn’t it?” 

Everyone laughed, but no 
one answered him. 

David called, “It’s a race! 
Get set! Ready! Go!” 

Coralee, staring upward, saw 
the witch ride into a tangle of 
buckbrush. She heard a shout 
rise from the Spartans. She 
looked around to see Chink 
dart up the hill. Then every- 
one ran after him. She ran too. 
Soon only Chink was ahead of 
her. She saw him reach the 
brush that was alight with the 
glow from the witch pole, 
swoop down, and catch up 
something. 

Everyone crowded around 
him, eager to know what the 
gift from the witch might be. 

Chink stripped off the cover- 
ing. A beautiful six-bladed 
pocketknife lay in his palm, 
its pearl sides glowing softly 
in the moonlight. 

“Dandy knife you put on 
that kite, Harrison,” said 
Grandpa Van Orden to David’s 


father. “What made you think | 


of such a stunt?” 


“An old searchlight I came 
across in the barn the other 
day. All we had to do was 
make the kite and stake it down 
where it would be sure not to 
climb when we cut it loose. 
That's why we chose this val- 
ley, where it would have to 
strike the hill before it could 
get very high. Rigging up the 
searchlight so that we could see 
the witch was easy.” 

Chink grinned at Coralee. 
He weighed the new knife up 
and down in his hand. 

_ “It’s a swell party, Mr. Har- 
tison,” he said. “But I wish I 
could have helped you and 
David set up the witch pole.” 


Happy Thoughts 
For the week of October 6 
God is my help; He points 

my way 
To do what is best for me 
each day. 


For the week of October 13 


God is my help; I’m not 
afraid 

Of anything when I have 
prayed. 


For the week of October 20 
God is my help; if I but ask, 
He gives me strength to do 

my task. 

For the week of October 27 
God is my help; in all I do 
He shows me what is kind 

and true. 


The Dutch Star 


(Continued from page 8) 


with Buttercup?” Father asked, 
sending streams of foaming 
milk faster and faster into the 
pail. 

“I want to take care of her 
and feed her and make her like 
me.” Jean’s voice was trem- 
bling. 

“Guess you can do all that 
you want to, but we don’t want 
to sell her. She will make a fine 
cow someday.” 

“Oh, I wouldn’t sell her.” 
Jean’s eyes were dancing with 
excitement. 

“Watch that you don’t let her 
go hungry or thirsty then.” 
Father poured the milk into the 


separator tank. Jean ran to get 
Buttercup’s pail and put some 
ground oats in the bottom. Fa- 
ther poured the warm, thin 
milk over the oats. “Hang right 
onto the pail until she’s 
through,” he called as Jean 
started to the barn. 

At first Buttercup would not 
come for her breakfast. She ran 
to the other side of her pen 
and eyed Jean questioningly. 

“Nice breakfast,” Jean called, 
sloshing the milk with her hand 
so the calf could see it. Finally 
Buttercup came up and put her 
nose into the pail. Then she for- 
got about Jean and drank greed- 
ily. When it was all gone she 
gave the pail a hard bunt and 
sent Jean tumbling over back- 
ward with her feet in the air. 
But Jean just laughed. 

Every morning she fed But- 
tercup and led her down the 
lane to fresh grass. Every night 
before supper she took a stiff 
brush and brushed the little 
calf’s tan coat until it shone like 
satin. Soon Buttercup was so 
tame that she followed Jean 
everywhere. Then Jean could 
go ahead with the rest of her 
plan. 

She ran over to Grandma 
Van Tassel’s and whispered the 
plan to her. “Dot's fine, dot’s 
fine. I haf lots of tings in my 
trunk,” Grandma kept sayin 
while Jean talked. : 

“Don’t tell anybody except 
Grandpa,” Jean said when she 
started home. 

On the day of the pet parade 
Grandma and Grandpa were as 
excited as any of the children. 
Grandpa held Buttercup while 
Grandma helped Jean into her 
clothes. 

When the second division 
took its place a little Dutch 
girl was the first one out. She 

(Please turn to page 33) 
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Dear Boosters: 


In looking through a stack of your letters that came to me during 
the summer months | ran across one written by Leanna June McCawley 
at the end of school last year. In it Leanna said that in a geography test 
with only five more minutes to go she still was unable to answer five of 
the questions. Then she remembered the letters on our club pages in 
which other boys and girls in the same difficulty told how they had been 
helped by The Prayer of Faith. She stopped and prayed quietly, and in 
the three minutes left she answered the five questions and got an A in- 


stead of a poor grade. 


I think most of you understand how prayer helped Leanna; but for 
the sake of our new members perhaps we should explain how prayer 


works in helping us pass a test. 


Did you ever see a small child so frightened that he didn’t seem 
to hear even his own mother’s voice when she called reassuringly to him? 
He was just panicky and kept running. That is the way we act sometimes 
when we are faced with five unanswered questions and only five minutes 
to go. Of course we can’t think when we are nervous and afraid, but 
when we get quiet and pray about it, our nerves relax and our mind clears. 
Then we are able to remember the things we have learned and to let 


God’s mind think through us. Try it. 


Barbara Benson, Secretary. 


Jill could have been helped 
the first three and a half miles 
of her ride if she had remem- 
bered that God is her help in 
every need, even when she is 
riding a bicycle. 


Dear Secretary: The other day 
my friend and I were going for a 
ride up to Adelaide, which is six 
and a half miles from Glenelg. We 
got up there all right because the 
wind was helping us, but when we 
were on our way back we had about 
five miles to go when my friend got 
a puncture. I walked with her for 
a while and then she said, “You 
ride on and get my brother to come 
and get me.” So I got on my bike 
and went as fast as I could. I 
could not go very fast, because I 
was riding against the wind. I had 
gone about three and a half miles 


when I got terribly tired. I felt as 
if my legs would drop off. Then 
I remembered The Prayer of Faith. 
I felt much better after that, and 
I went faster too.—J#ll Ryan (S. 
Australia). 


In her letter Joyce says she 
hopes she can be a member of 
our club until she is fifteen. Per- 
haps we should explain that the 
age limit for membership in the 
club is set at fifteen for two 
reasons. The first is that by the 
time a member is fifteen he or 
she is beginning to be interested 
in the activities of older groups. 
The second reason is that our 
large membership makes it nec- 
essary to establish an age limit. 


I feel sure that by the time 
Joyce is fifteen she will see the 
wisdom of this rule. Joyce's 
letter was written before school 
closed last spring. 


Dear Secretary: I never white 
much but I do like being in your 
Booster Club very much, and I hope 
I can be in it until I am fifteen. 

Thank you very much for your 
beautiful letter. It made me feel 
much better.—Joyce E. Dreisen. 


Now that the war is over 
and airplane travel is becoming 
easier, perhaps many of our 
Boosters will be visiting their 
pen pals in foreign lands. We 
shall be happy to give Evelyn a 


warm welcome if she comes to 


WEE WIspDOM’s home. 


Dear Secretary: Thank you very 
much for your letter, which I re- 
ceived the other day. Would you 
please send me a copy of The 
Prayer of Faith, as I would like to 
put it up in my bedroom so I can 
see it every time I wake up. 

A fortnight ago I had a banana 
for the first time since 1939, and I 
had some more today. 

Have you ever been to England? 
One of my pen pals said her friend 
was coming to Scotland during the 
summer. I would like to visit 
America sometime, so that I could 
see some of my pen pals. My sister 
is learning dress design in London 
and says she would very much like 
the opportunity to visit America . 
and study dress design there. 

I look forward to getting WEE 
WispoM, as I like it very much. 
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Give my love to the other people 
at Unity—Evelyn Cocker, (Eng- 
land). 


Jo Anne is making our club 
motto, “I will radiate sunshine 
to all the world,” a reality in 
her life. 


Dear Secretary: Thank you for 
the copies of The Prayer of Faith. 
My friends enjoyed them very 
much. 

The first thing I do when I re- 
ceive my WEE WIsDOM is to turn 
to the Booster page. I want to know 
what the Boosters all over the 
world are doing. 

The Prayer of Faith is such a 
wonderful prayer! My little sister 
was vety sick this winter. I said 
The Prayer of Faith and she got 
well soon.—]Jo Anne Palmer. 


Welcome to our club, Don- 
ald. Let Joy remind you each 
time you look at your member- 
ship card that thousands of boys 
and girls are working right 
along with you to learn to speak 
truly, think kindly, and act 
wisely. 


Dear Secretary: 1 have received 
my membership card and. am now a 
Booster. I call the bird on my mem- 
bership card Joy.—Donald An- 
drews. 


I have been glad to pass your 
letter on to the Secretary of the 
Wee Wisdom Writers’ Guild, 
Carol. She was pleased, and she 
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God is my help in every 
need; 


God does my every hunger 
feed; 


God walks beside me, guides 
my way 


Through every moment of 
the day. 


sees in you ‘‘a sweet little wom- 


an. 


Dear Secretary: It's raining and 
hailing cats and dogs and little pups 
and furry kittens outside. Frankly, 
it’s not a nice day. 

I was very glad to receive my 
Writers’ Guild membership card. 
Ann Brooks’s letter made me think 
of her as a very sweet woman. Please 
thank her for me, will you? 

I am trying hard to keep the 
Booster pledge and develop a sweet 
personality. Sometimes I succeed. 
More often I fail. But I find a 
great help in your nice letters and 
in The Prayer of Faith; also in 
WEE WISDOM. 

Will you send me a few more 
copies of The Prayer of Faith? I 
should like to give some to friends, 
and mine is rather worn. 

The killdeers are trilling out their 
wild, sweet songs, and the meadow- 
larks chime in at the right time, 
just like a trained orchestra. 

Here’s to a better Booster Club 
and a better country—Carol Ar- 
lene. 


Cleota will be able to do 
things that are hard to do. It is 
easy to do the things we like 
to do, but she is learning to use 
prayer to help her do things 
she doesn’t like to do. 


Dear Secretary: 1 am a new mem- 
ber of the Good Words Booster 
Club. I know The Prayer of Faith, 
and I say it every morning, at meal- 
time, and at night. 

It gives me courage to do what 
I don’t want to do. 

I will keep on saying The 
Prayer of Faith, for it helps me 
live a happier life —Cleota Reed. 


READERS WHO WANT YOU 
TO WRITE TO THEM 


For the past few months we 
have been receiving many more 
requests to have names printed in 
this column than we have space 
for. For this reason we are mak- 
ing the upper age limit 13 years. 
If your name is not here select a 
pen pal from the list below. 


Flora Jones (13), Box 149, 
Wentworth, N. H.; Margery Free- 
man (13), Rte. 2, Ericson, Nebr.; 
Thelma Witt (11), Osage, Iowa; 
Arlean Ballard (12), Box 47, 
Cache Junction, Utah; Nancy Harris 
(12), Rte. 1, Newfield, N. J.; 
Donna Wardlaw (12), Kelliher, 
Sask., Canada; Violet Fidler (11), 
63 E. High St., Womelsdorf, Pa.; 
Jean Richards (13), Rte. 1, Box 
613, Auburn, Calif.; Ann Cipriani 
(11), Marajh Ave., San Juan, 
Trinidad, British West Indies; 
Mary Braman (11), Rte. 4, Grand 
Rapids, Mich.; Cheryl Hostetler 
(13), 506 Ohio St., Walkerton, 
Ind.; Lorraine Bevan (13), 95 
Main St., Shelburne Falls, Mass. ; 
Marva Dee Edwards (10), Box 52, 
Fairfield, Idaho; Jane Jenner (12), 
334 S. Commerce Ave., Amboy, 
Ill.; Pauline Higgins (13), 9 
Weston Ave., Fliscton, Manchester, 
Lancs., England; Elinor Forsyth 
(10), 9832 S. Fulmer Road, Mil- 
lington, Mich.; James Robinson 
(11), 8 Ranch, Olive, Mont. ; James 
Coughlin (7), 77 High St., South 
Paris, Maine; Shirley Hayden (11), 
Box 315, Callahan, Calif.; Donald 
Smith (11), 69 Penetang St., Or- 
rillia, Ont., Canada; Glenda Schar- 
lach (11), Rankin, Ill.; Carol Stitt 
(10), 135 Paxson Dr. S., South 
Bend, 17, Ind.; Jo Ann Coyle (13), 
Garvin, Minn.; Frances Richardson 
(11), Morris, Minn.; Jneal Segner, 
2869 San Marino Ave., Los An- 
geles, Calif. 


PRAYER OF FAITH 


I now am wise, I now am 


true, 

Patient, kind, and loving, 
too. 

‘All things I am, can do, and 
be 


Through Christ, the Truth 
that is in me. 


God is my health, I can’t be 
sick; 

God is my strength, unfail- 
ing, quick; 

God is my all, I know no 
fear, 

Since God and love and 
Truth are here. 

—Hannah More Kobaus. 
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The Halloween 
Special 
By Mildred Veley Hardcastle 


F YOU want to give a Hal. 
loween party and would like 
to try something new, you can 
have a lot of fun on the Hal. 
loween Special. Here is the in. 
vitation. 
A Halloween Special, The 
Good Ship Broomstick, will 


take off from (fill in 
the address) promptly a 
7:30 o'clock on (fill 


in the date). Please come 

masked and prepared to fy 

right to the Town of Fun. 

Your Pilot, (your name) 

The room can be decorated 
with the usual Halloween 
pumpkins, cornstalks, and the 
like, and you can add small 
airplanes hung by strings run 
from wall to wall. Games of 
course will be the main events 
of the evening, and you can 
play these special new games in 
addition to the old Halloween 
favorites. 

If you can provide enough 
brooms a “grand flight” on 
broomsticks will start the fun. 
(Laths will do.) Each guest 
rides his broomstick as a child 
does a small hobby horse, 
marching around the room to 
music. 

Here are the special airplane 
games. 


Flight to Fun 

This game is played the same 
way you play pinning the tail 
on the donkey. On the wall pin 
a large map of the United States 
or an outline map, which you 
can draw on wrapping paper. 
Mark the town in which you 


" live with a large circle. That is 


the Town of Fun. Blindfold the 
aviator and give him a papet 
airplane with a pin thnst 
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through it. Airplanes are made 
by folding a sheet of paper in 
half lengthwise, then turning 
the corners back to resemble 
wings. When the aviator is 
ready, spin the propeller by 
turning him rapidly round and 
round. Then start him toward 
the map. Each player takes his 
turn and the one who comes 
closest to the circled town is 
the winner. A toy airplane 
might be given as prize. 
Blind Flying 

The host chooses two assist- 
ants for this game and all the 
rest are to be student flyers 
learning to fly blind. Place sev- 
eral objects across the floor, such 
as a flower pot, a stack of books, 
a stack of magazines, a pan, 
and the like, leaving a space 


around each one. The flyers are - 


then lined up and asked to walk 
across the room, watching the 
height and place of each ob- 
ject so they can step over it 
when they are blindfolded. 
When each aviator has com- 
pleted this test flight he is sent 
into another room. All the ob- 
jects are quickly removed from 
the floor and the aviators are 
brought back blindfolded, one 
by one. They are led to the end 
of the room and told to walk 
across it without touching or 
knocking over any of the ob- 
jects. The way they will try to 
avoid stepping on the things 
that aren’t there is very funny 
indeed. 
Forced Landing 

This is a variation of the old 
game of going to Jerusalem. 
Place newspapers here and 
there about the floor. These are 
the spots where the aviators 
must make forced landings and 
leave the game. Use a phono- 
gtaph or radio for music, or 
have someone play the piano. 

(Please turn to page 30) 


Campfire Cookery 
O COOK bean-hole beans and Gypsy stew, dig a large hole 
in the ground and line it with smooth stones. Make two 

layers of stones on the bottom. Build a fire in the hole and keep 
it going until the stones are red hot; then rake out the fire and 
cover the bottom with a layer of dirt, wet moss, leaves, or sea- - 
weed. Set the covered bean or stew pot in and surround it with 
the damp material, heaping earth in a mound over all. Leave it 
there seven or eight hours or overnight. 


Bean-Hole Beans 


14 teaspoonful mustard 
14 cupful molasses 

teaspoonful pepper 
1 small onion 

Boiling water 


2 cupfuls beans 

2 tablespoonfuls peanut butter 
or margarine 

2 teaspoonfuls salt 

teaspoonful soda 


@ Soak beans several hours. Boil with soda about ten minutes and 
drain. Boil with halved onion in bean pot. Combine other ingredi- 
ents with boiling water and pour over beans. Completely cover 
with water, place lid on, and put in bean hole, Cook seven hours 
in oven or overnight in the bean hole. Green corn left in the 
husk may be placed in the hole with the beans and cooked. 


Gypsy Stew 
olive oil YA cupful peas 
2 carrots 14 cupful chopped cabbage 
2 onions Y, cupful cauliflower 
cupful celery cupful okra 
2 green peppers salt and pepper 
4 cupful dried beans paprika - 
cupful rice water 


e@ Combine ingredients in a covered pot, cook several hours in 
stone-lined bean hole described above or for a shorter period in 


11/4, cupfuls cornmeal 114, cupfuls sour milk 
Y4 cupful flour 3 tablespoonfuls cooking oil 
2 teaspoonfuls baking powder or shortening 
_ pinch of soda ‘Legg 
e Sift dry ingredients together, stir in milk, egg, and shorten- 
ing. Pour half of mixture into well-greased iron skillet. Turn once. 
May be baked in small cakes on greased shovel or flat stone. 
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Halloween Peddler 


(Continued from page 7) 


“Blake! Blake!” He heard 
Tim’s quick footsteps overhead, 
and the heartbreak in the 
younger boy’s voice. 

“Here I am, Tim.” Blake 
scooped something from the 
floor and tucked it in the rag 
bundle. 

“Oh, Blake, he’s gone. 
Skippy’s gone!” Timmy sat 
down on the top step, and the 
tears lurked close behind his 
brown eyes. 

“Did you know I was a ma- 
gician?” Blake grinned up at 
his younger brother. 

“Magician?” Timmy didn’t 
sound very interested. “I went 
down the street the very first 
thing—and he wasn’t there!” 

“Look!” Blake waved his 
arms dramatically, reached into 
the bundle, and pulled out a 
squirming black-and-white 

“Oh, Blake!” Timmy sat so 
still Blake was afraid he had 
frightened him. 

“He’s real, Timmy,” he said 
gently. “See.” He tucked the 
puppy in the younger boy’s lap, 
and lifted Tim’s hand to lay it 
on the sleek black-and-white 
coat. 

“He is Skippy, isn’t he?” 
Timmy’s eyes were awed. 

“He really is,” Blake assured 
him. “You see I won the prize 
last night—and I just couldn’t 
wait until morning to get him.” 

“He was waiting for me all 
the time.” Timmy hugged the 
dog close. 

“You'd better start fixing him 
a place to sleep,” Blake chided 
him. “I have a job to do.” 

He winked at Timmy, shoul-— 
dered the rag bundle, and eased 
it out through the basement 
door, a gay whistle on his lips. 
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“Cat Clatter’” 


for 


Halloween 


By Glenn Morgan 


tiandle. 


Rotte 


> ae the cat-head for a pattern, and with a coping saw 
cut from thin, smooth wood two cat’s heads. Then trace 4 
pattern for the handle and center piece, following the dotted line 
inside the black lines of the cat’s ears. Now lay the pattern on 
your wood and cut the center piece. 

Stack the three pieces with the bottom and side edges even. 
Hold firmly and bore two holes through all three pieces. Tie the 
pieces together loosely with a heavy cord or leather thong. (Set 
picture. ) 

Paint a cat’s face on one side. 

Hold the handle and shake back and forth to make the cat 
clatter. 
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A Bouncing Bat 


By Joanne Dee 


A BOUNCING bat flies up and down and flaps his wings. 
He is a nice pet for a Halloween party. To make him, first 
trace a pattern. Fold a piece of black paper and place both the 
wings and the body pattern so that the dotted line will be on the 
fold. Trace and cut out. You will have both wings and the bat's 
body. Leave the bat’s body folded for greater strength. Cut the 
slit shown on the sketch through both pieces of paper, Carefully 
push one wing through both slits. (See bat pictured.) 


Punch a hole for the eyes, 
bend the ears out slightly and 
bend the tail out too, but leave 
the body folded. 

Break thin rubber bands and 
tie them together to make a 
string about one foot long. Tie 
one end of a short piece of 
black thread to the back of the 
head (at the cross mark) then 
tie the other end to the rubber 
string. Tie the rubber string to 
a light fixture or a door casing. 
Tie a black thread at the cross 
mark on the front of the bat’s 
head. Now tie a little weight 
to the bottom of this string. 
Pull on the string and the bat 
will fly up and down. Experi- 
ment with different light 
weights until the action of the 
bat is just right. 

This same bat pattern can be 
used to cut out bats for Hal- 
loween decorations. Just tie a 
thin black thread at the cross 
mark on the back and hang the 
bat up. A slight breeze will 
make the wings flap. 


The Determined 
Little Pumpkin 
(Continued from page 11) 


through his jolly fat cheeks! 
He was so sunny and gay that 
he won first prize easily, and 
then because he had such a 
friendly smile, they placed him 
in the window to greet any 
strangers who might pass by. 
The little pumpkin was happy 
and his heart sang as he shone 
out into the night, for he knew 
that in his way he was shining 
like the sun!” 

“Good for the little pump- 
kin!” exclaimed Peter, “I’m 
glad he won the prize. He de- 
served it—he didn’t give up!” 

Grandpa chuckled as he 
passed the bowl of popcorn. 
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OME very interesting let- 
o ters have come to us the 
a past month, and we should like 
very much to share them with 
: you; but the senders failed to 
4 give their name, age, and ad- 
; dress. When you write us be 
sure to give us this information 
as we must have it before we 
can print your letters. Send 
& your letters to WEE WIsDoM, 
a 917 Tracy Ave., Kansas City 6, 
Mo. 

@ 


Dear Editor: My pet is a setter 
that I call Barney. He is a very 
smart dog and can do many tricks. 
One of these is bringing my father’s 
hat. When Daddy tells him to get 
his hat, Barney searches for it until 
4 he finds it, then brings it and puts 
a it on Daddy’s knee. He will pick 
my father’s hat out of several other 
hats. You can’t fool him—Larry 
Hammond. 


Dear Editor: 1 would like to 
write you about my pet lamb. She 
is very comical. Her name is Frisky. 
When she does something naughty 


I say, “No, no, Frisky.” As I say 
this I shake my head. Then Frisky 
gives me a sad look and shakes 
her head too. Frisky loves to chew 
on shoestrings. 

When I am playing around the 
haystack Frisky follows me, and 
she gets on top of the stack. She 
then comes down stiff-legged. We 
have a lot of fun—Romona J. 


Pestka. 


Dear Editor: 1 have read so 
many interesting stories about other 
children’s pets that I have decided 
to write, not about my pet—for I 
have none—but about our milk- 
man’s dog, Taffy. Every time I go 
after milk he runs to me with a 
stick in his mouth. He wants me to 
throw it so that he can catch it. He 
does this in a very clever way. One 
day I went shopping. I dropped 
the basket and he picked it up and 
carried it in his mouth. 

Every morning when I get ready 
to go to school he puts his paws on 
my arms and looks at me in a way 
that seems to say, ‘““Why can’t you 
stay and play with me?” He has 
never failed to wait at the bus for 
me. He has brown eyes and is as 
faithful to me as if he were my 
own pet. No one can resist loving 


WEE WISDOM, 
917 Tracy, Kansas City 6, Mo. 


my friend. 
Send Wee Wisdom to 


USE THIS BLANK TO ORDER WEE WISDOM 


I inclose $1 for a year’s subscription for WEE WISDOM as a gift to 


Street 


State 


State 


Please indicate postal zone number, if cities are so divided. 


W-10 46 


him, at least I can’t.—Roseman 


Lean. 


Dear Editor: 1 want to tell ym 
about some of my pets. I have; 
pony eleven years old that is y 
gentle and a wonderful pet. I aly 
have five kittens, which I have ng 
named. When they were vey 
young the old mother cat key 
them in a corner of the shed wher 
we put the “clucks” or hens tp 
keep them from setting. One oli 
hen decided to adopt the 
kittens. She chased the mother ct 
away with her sharp bill and si 
over the kittens with her wi 
all spread out and clucked to them, 
The mother cat didn’t like that, » 
she moved her babies down to the 
barn.—Gene Stuart. 


Dear Editor: My pet is a kitten 
named Buttons. When she was lit 
tle her eyes looked just like big 
black shoe buttons.- She is gray and 
white. She likes to play in a large 
paper sack. When she wants to go 
into another room she can” 
open the unlatched door with het 
paws. She likes to sleep on the 
fireplace mantle.—Suzy Parker. 


Dear Editor: 1 have a big black 
dog. His name is Blacky. I made 
him some harness from a_ hors 
halter. I have him trained to drive 
so he can pull me to school and 
back on my sled in the winter. He 
works very well—Lawrence Ses 


| 8 
Halloween Special 


(Continued from page 27) 


When the music suddenly stops, 
any player with his foot touch- 
ing a newspaper must leave the 
game. The music and marching 
are continued until only one 
player is left. He is the aviator 
who has completed his trip 
without having to make a forced 
landing and may be given 4 
prize. 
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Table Blessing 
By Florence Taylor 


I’m thankful, Father-God, for 
food 
And other good things too; 


I know that all my needs are - 


met 
As long as I trust You. 


The White Chip 


(Continued from page 15) 


ful for a boy like him. “But that 
kid! Boy, she didn’t pretend! 
An’ I sez to myself, I sez, if 
she’s like that, then her folks 
ain't so stuck up, I guess. Her 
folks must be O. K.” 


It was that night that Ted 
dreamed about it all. Out of 
the dream that tumbled through 
his head like a seething black 
flood up came a little white 
chip. 

Next day he told Wimp; and 
together they took a little white 
chip that was left from build- 
ing up the freeboard on the 
canoe; and they inked on it 
just the first line of Mother's 
verse and nailed it up on the 
wall in the shop. “God is with 
me,” it said. 

“It’s a motto,” Wimp said, 
cocking his “high brow.” “And 
if anybody don’t know what's a 
motto, they ought to!” 

Ted laughed, but Wimp 
hadn't finished. He turned 
around and looked at Ted for a 
long second. 

“Look,” he said then, “I’m 
like Deck, see? It ain’t mean 
folks or folks that pretend that 
you've got to figger out. It’s 
all the swell folks there is. 
They're the ones that get under 
your skin.” 


Halloween Word Puzzle 
By Ida M. Pardue 


By shifting the letters around 
in the word “Halloween” you 
can make a number of words. 
Use as many letters from the 
word as you wish, but do not 
use any one letter oftener than 
it appears in Halloween. Can 
you make these words? 

A fowl. 

A bird. 

A gardening tool. - 

A steering apparatus. 
Part of a shoe. 

A command used in guid- 
ing horses. 

7. Greeting. 

8. A large room. 

9. An exclamation meaning 


AM & 


to stop. 
10. The side of a building. 
Puzzle Fun 


By Melba Baehr 


Let’s see how well you know 
words. Each of the ten nouns 
below begins with the letters 
sl. 

1. Tablet of stone for writ- 
ing upon. 

2. The part of a garment 
that covers the arm. 

3. Slumber. 

4. A one-masted vessel. 

5. A kind of loose shoe. 

6. A thin, broad piece of 
anything. 

_7. Vehicle for snow travel- 
ing. 

8. Frozen rain mingled with 
snow. 


9. A splinter. 
10. Surface inclining down- 


ward. 


Famous Meals 
By Lelia H. Jakes 


We all like to go visiting at 
mealtime or to have guests in- 
our home. Do you know about 
these famous meals mentioned 
in the Bible? 

1. What meal did Jesus eat 
on a mountainside with a great 
many people? 

2. What man came down 
from a tree to take Jesus home 
to dinner? 

3. With what two women 
did Jesus eat in Bethany? 

4. What was the last meal 
Christ had with His disciples 
before the Crucifixion? 

5. To what big dinner did 
the poor people come? 


Guessing Game 
By Ollie James Robertson 


Below is a list of eight com- 
mon words that begin with the 
letters PL. From the definitions 
given can you guess the words? 

1. A checkered woolen cloth. 

2. A long board. 

3. A body moving around the 


4. An edible stone fruit. 

5. To turn the soil. 

6. Sign used in addition. 

7. Man who fixes sinks and 
water pipes. 

8. A broad, flat highland. 


(Answers inside back cover) 
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The Little Squirrel 
By Mary Lou Wilcox (8 years) 
Somerville, N. J. 


I saw a little squirrel 
As I sat upon the seat; 

He looked at me as if to say, 
“I want something to eat.” 


‘I opened up my bag of nuts; 


He took a peep inside; 
He made a ‘ive, and out he 
popped— 
That nut he ran to hide. 


But once again he did come back, 
And one more nut he took; 
But sat and cracked it on my lap 

And ate it, every bit. 


Autumn Gold 
By Faye Wilson (8 years) 
New Zealand 


In autumn the leaves fall 
Down, down to the ground, 
Where the fairies gather their gold 
And take it away to Fairyland 
To give to their queen, I am told. 


Our Family 
By Essie Ann Robins (11 years) 
Scipio, Utah 
My mother’s washing dishes, 
* My father’s cutting hay, 
And while my baby sister sleeps 
My brother is at play. 


And now my mother’s baking bread, 
And father’s hauling hay, 

And I am setting the table; 
It’s time for work, not play. 


But now evening has come at last, 

And the stars are twinkling 
bright, 

I kneel down to say my prayers, 

And then I say “Good night.” 


The Seasons 
By Sarah Hayes (12 years) 
Franklin Springs, Ga. 


I do not know which season I like 
best ; 


I like one as well as the rest. 


But when the birds come back from 
the south 
And build their nests in our bird- 
house, 
And when we hear the baby birds 
call, 
Then I like spring the best of 
all. 


But when the sun is beaming down 
And no more snow is on the 
ground, 
Then I like summer 
The best all the year round. 


Then when the leaves have all 
turned brown 
And have fallen softly to the 
ground, 
And when we hear the birds’ good- 
by call, 
= I like the fall the best of 


When the snow is coming down, 
And falling gently to the ground, 
Then I don’t know which I like the 
best ; 
I like one as well as the rest. 


My Prayer 
By Billy Miller (9 years) 
Logan, Kans. 
I thank Thee, O Lord, for my bless- 
ings today, 
And for giving me strength for 
work and for play. 
Please bless my home and my par- 
ents good, 
And help me to do the things I 
should. 


Why? 
By Velma Colman (12 years) 
Washington, D. C. 


Why is the sea so deep and blue? 
I could not say, I’m asking you 

Why is the sky so far away? 
Where is the rain on a sunny 


day? 
Why 4 the mountains stand 9 
stately and tall? 
Why is there winter, spring, sum- 
mer and fall? 
Where does the rain go when it 
sinks in the ground? 
Why is the world so big and 
round ? ; 
I can think of why’s and where's 
galore, 
But I’m sure I couldn’t answet 
any more. 


The Pelican 
By Duncan Rayner (7 years) 
Sandy Lodge, Egham, Surrey, 
England 


The pelican has a very large beak; 
But, sad to say, he cannot speak. 
He gets fishes for his tea 

From the river, not the sea. 


The Fairy 
Dorothy Garland (10 years) 
Urbana, IIL. 


Once I saw a fairy 
A-romping on the green; 
It was the cutest fairy 

I had ever seen. 

I said to the cutest fairy 
That I had ever seen, 
“Please stay awhile 

And play with me, 

And dance upon the green.” 
The fairy smiled 

And waved her hand 
And said, “I’m off 

To fairyland!” 
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Autumn Song 
By Bob Ratliff (7 years) 
Eldorado, Tex. 


A little bird was in my tree, 
“Chirp-chirp-chirp,” he said to 


me. 
I asked him where he was going to 


go: 
“Flying south before the snow?” 


He sang me a song to say good-by, 
Then stretched his wings ready 
to fly. 
He was as pretty as he could be. 
But soon he flew off singing, 
“Chee-chee-chee.” 


Fairy Beds 
By Yvonne Wheeler (9 years) 
Corona, N. Y. 


ember leaves are turning 
Yellow, brown, and ‘red; 
They are falling to the ground 
To make a fairy bed; 


The tiny little red bed 
Where the fairy queen sleeps; 
And the tiny little yellow bed 
Where the fairy baby weeps. 


And last of all comes 
The bed of dark, dark brown, 
Where the little elf sleeps 
Till the snow comes tumbling 
down. 


Sea View and Land View 
By Nancy Glithero (13 years) 
Coventry, War., England 


Just a clear, tranquil sky 
And a cool breeze blowing, 
And a ship passing by 

With a white sail showing. 
The sun going down 
In the clear, western sky: 
A picture so lovely— 

The ship passing by. 


Just a large sunny meadow, 
With hills rising high; 

A few cattle grazing, 

A cloud in the sky. 

The sun rising, clear 

In the fair eastern sky: 

A picture so lovely— 

These cattle so shy. 


Editor’s Note 
What to send us for these pages: 
Your own stories and poems. 
Please do not copy. 


When. to send it: At least three 


months before the number it © 


is to be used in. If your poem 
or story is for January, send it 
now. 

How to prepare it: Write plainly. 
Give your name, address, and 
age. Inclose a note from a par- 
ent or teacher assuring us that 
the work is your own, not 
copied. 

Where to send it: Address your 
letter to Wee Wisdom Writ- 
ers’ Guild, 917 Tracy, Kansas 
City 6, Mo. 


Who can have his work pub- 
lished: Any reader under fif- 
teen years of age who has not 
had his work published on 
these pages within a year.. 
Unused contributions cannot be 
returned. 


Parents and Teachers: Please be 
sure that work sent in by boys 
or girls under your supervision is 
not copied. We check to the best 
of our ability but need your help 
to avoid publishing copied work. 
Whenever work is found to have 
been copied correction must be 
made on these pages. 

“Poor Old Sally,” sent in by 
Diane Nixon, published in July 
Wee Wisdom, was written by 
Carolyn Barnes and published in 
the January issue of “Children’s 
Play Mate Magazine.” 


The King and Princess 
By Barry Bump (11 years) 
Tiquisate, Guatemala, Central 
America 
Oh, the king wore a hat like a 

turnip 
That made him look wise and old; 
He wore a blood-red ruby, 
And a belt that was made of gold. 


The princess was singing and play- 
ing, 
Her hand on the ivory lute; 
And oh, she was praying he liked 
her, 
While the king kept time with his 
- boot. 


At the Ball Game 
By Roger Macqueen (10 years) 
Toronto, Ont., Canada 
It’s a hit! He runs 
On to first base! 
Then on to second— 
He got quite a chase— 


He's there at third 

Panting away. 

He makes it home— 

There's a shout—‘Hooray!” 


@ 


My Trip 
By Lora Flinn (12 years) 
Madison, Wis. 
Last night I took a trip to the stars. 
I dreamed I was on Venus and 
Mars; 
I saw the stars twinkling so clear, 
I saw the moon so very near. 
Then I began to fall and fall; 
And < of a sudden I heard Mother 
call 
And cigs I hadn’t taken a trip at 
all. 


The Dutch Star 


(Continued from page 23) 


wore wooden shoes, .a long full 
skirt, and a white cap and ker- 
chief, clothes that Grandma had 
worn many years ago when she 
was a little girl. 

And Buttercup wasn’t a bit 
afraid. She walked along as 
proud as a peacock, trying to get 
her nose into the pretty blue 
pail that Jean was carrying. 

The wooden shoes went 
clappity-clap on the hard street, 
and everybody laughed and 
clapped their hands when the 
little Dutch girl and her tiny 
cow went by. 

Of course they won the first 
prize and the little Dutch star 
was happy. She knew now that 
Mother had been right when 
she said, “We miss a lot of 
happiness when we don’t like 
to take care of the creatures that 
depend on us.” 
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Our Stamp Collectors 
(Continued from page 9) 


is mounted. 

This month we are illustrat- 
ing some more stamps that you 
may need help in identifying. 
The stamp inscribed “‘Postes Ot- 
tomanes” is from ‘Turkey, 
which was formerly known as 
the Ottoman Empire. Present- 
day Turkish stamps are in- 
scribed “Turkiye.” 

The stamp with ‘‘Ceskoslo- 
vensko” at the top is thus iden- 
tified as having been issued by 
Czechoslovakia, and the stamp 
inscribed “Deutsches Reich’”’ by 
Germany. 

You might be able to guess 
what country issued the stamp 
showing the airplane in flight, 
even though you cannot read 
the Oriental inscription. It is 
from China, and shows a plane 
flying over the Great Wall of 
China. 

Next month we shall tell you 
how to watch for tiny differ- 
ences in stamps that look alike 
but are not of the same issue; 
also we shall tell you about 
some famous stamp collectors. 


Answers to Puzzles 


Halloween Word Puzzle 

1. Hen. 2. Owl. 3. Hoe. 4. 
Wheel. 5. Heel. 6. Haw. 7. Hello. 
8. Hall. 9. Whoa. 10. Wall. 


Puzzle Fun 
1. Slate. 2. Sleeve. 3. Sleep. 4. 
Sloop. 5. Slipper. 6. Slice. 7. Sled. 
8. Sleet. 9. Sliver. 10. Slope. 


Famous Meals 
1. The feeding of the five thou- 
sand. 2. Zacchaeus. 3. Martha and 
Mary. 4. The feast of the Passover. 
5. The king’s marriage feast. 


Guessing Game 
1. Plaid. 2. Plank. 3. Planet. 4. 


Plum. 5. Plow. 6. Plus. 7. Plumber. 
8. Plateau. . 


OF INTEREST TO 


PARENTS 


A’ A PARENT you desire your child’s development into a 
loving, lovable, well-adjusted adult. Unity has a book on 

child training that can help you in matters of discipline, 
self-control, recreation, habits, religion, the overcoming of 
fear, and so on. 

This book is You AND Your CHILD, by Zelia M. Walters. 
Mrs. Walters is fully qualified to write on child training from 
a Truth standpoint. She has had training and experience in 
her own family, in the schoolroom, and in social welfare 
activities. She writes in a friendly, heart-to-heart manner, giv- 
ing examples of how her teaching may be applied. Her teach- 
ing is not high-sounding and impractical; it is workable 
common sense. 


You and Your Child—a Dependable Book 
on Child Training 


You can depend on You AND Your CHILD to help you and 
give you the viewpoint of children intrusted to you for care 
and training. Why not order your copy now so that you can 
have it for reference from now on. You AND Your CHILD 
is priced at $1 in the standard binding; $2 in the de luxe 
edition. 


UNITY SCHOOL OF CHRISTIANITY 
917 TRACY, KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 
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Wee Wisdom 
Takes Over 


“How do you like my new 
dishes?” asked Edna as she wiped 
the last cup and placed it with the 
others on the table. 

“They’re darling,” said Ellen 
warmly, “but I like the little pans 
even better.” 

“Wouldn’t it be fun to have a 
cooking party?” ventured Katie with 
enthusiasm. 

“Let’s,” said Ellen. “I think it 
would be great. 

“Ask your mother if we may,” 
coaxed Katie, her eyes shining with 
anticipation. 

* “Mother has gone to town, but 
she lets me cook when I want to,” 
said Edna. “What shall we cook?” 

“Let’s make a cake and have tea,” 


suggested Katie promptly. “I can 
make the tea.” 

“You two set the table while I 
get a cake recipe,” said Edna ex- 
citedly. “There’s one in my WEE 
WISDOM, but I don’t remember 
which one it’s in.” She disappeared 
and returned with an armful of 
magazines. “Here,” she said, “Each 
one of you take a WEE WISDOM 
and look for a cake recipe.” 

When Edna’s mother came home 
she found the tea table festively set 
and the three girls seated on the 
floor reading WEE WISDOM. 

“What did you have for your 
party, girls?” she asked cheerily, as 
she put her bundles on the table 
and began to take off her hat. 


They looked at each other and 
giggled. “We were going to bake a 
cake, Mom,” said Edna, “but the 
girls got so interested in WEE. 
WISDOM that we never got 
around to: it.” 

WEE WISDOM has such appeal 
for girls (and boys too) that it cami 
take over any party. Besides its 
recipes for girls, WEE WISDOM 
has instructions for boys for making 
many interesting things, and its sto 
ries are the kind that keep any boy 


or girl from five to thirteen interested 


right to the end. If you want to givé 
a whole year of happiness to some 
one you know, send him a subscrip: 


tion for WEE WISDOM. 


WISDOM is only $1 a year. 
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